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working it is fitting to observe that what- 
ever way he expresses himself he always 
succeeds in giving a tactile quality to his 
figures. This is particularly true of his 
nudes. 

In the presence of such a collection of 
Henri's work as this, one is struck immedi- 
ately with the strength of the artist's color, 
and, if one may say it, the daring of it. 
Thus, for example in his splendid portrait 
of Betalo Rubino, the dancer, the artist has 
brought in a striking green as a back- 
ground which succeeds remarkably in 
causing the orange color of part of the 
costume to sing, and acts as well as a 
foil for the shimmering black of her skirt. 
In much the same mood Henri spread 
a strong yellow behind the "Chinese 
Lady." In itself the color was daring 
enough, but one imagines that the artist 
tried even further to complicate matters 
by placing in front of it the red, florid face 
of the sitter. This feat he successfully 
carried out in part by warming the yellow 



ground with traces of red, and in part by 
outlining the ruddy face with the black 
hair and black robe. 

On the other hand one would do Mr. 
Henri an injustice if one did not hasten 
to say that he is quite as versatile in his 
range of color as in his brush work. As a 
fact the picture called "Himself" is a most 
subtly pleasing arrangement of soft grey, 
brown and green, and the companion piece, 
"Herself," is a delicate adjustment of 
pink, blue and grey. 

Mr. Henri in a word stands aloof from 
the academicians. His style is brusque, 
direct and sincere. He is not concerned 
with types which by the conventional 
standards are called beautiful. Rather 
with him the beauty of each work lies in its 
vitality and the way in which it is handled. 
And yet, while he thus represents a revolt 
against the mannerisms and suavity of the 
academic school, he nevertheless is quite 
as conscious as the academicians of the 
value of delicate color. 



WHAT SHOULD THE COLLEGE A. B. COURSE 
OFFER TO THE FUTURE ARTIST?* 

BY CECILIA BEAUX, N. A., LL. D. 



TREATING this subject strictly within 
its bounds, we are considering a 
"future artist" who is really going in for an 
A.B. degree. He is undertaking, with a 
few variations, perhaps, from the average 
schedule, to be an undergraduate for four 
years, with all which that means. . . . He 
is not a young person who is going to study 
art at a university. 

This being understood, it seems that a 
very interesting point in the development 
of education has been reached when such a 
question has been asked. 

At the first glance, there is an obvious 
answer, and a perfectly just one. Broadly 
speaking, open doors to education are the 
hope of the race, and it is the benign act 
of generous patrons and faculties to wave 
the artist toward them, as well as every one 
else. 



The trouble is that we encounter paradox 
the moment we undertake to formulate or 
confine questions of culture where the 
Fine Arts are concerned. What an im- 
mense satisfaction it would be if we could 
really catch the secret and turn it over to 
the most determined bidder. 

If, having found a solution, we did not 
have to explain at once, that it only worked 
in certain cases, and that the exact op- 
posite was just as true. People desirous of 
stimulating the best interests of humanity 
not only do not give up the quest, but are 
more than ever determined to find the key, 
and if one undertakes to cite cases where 
the God-given magic has been independent 
of any sort of education from without, and 
sometimes even on its own ground, the 
educator at once replies, "Can you find any 
reason to prove that the ignorant and gifted 



* A paper presented at the annual meeting of the College Art Association of America held in Philadelphia 
April 20, 21, 22, 1916. 
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being would not have shone more gloriously 
still if he had had the benefit of a liberal 
education?" 

Also, why may not a richly equipped 
university, with a department of fine arts, 
thoroughly furnished with able professors 
and fine examples, provide for the artist 
in embryo the best start he can have? 

It may here be noted without incon- 
gruity that the number of persons who now 
embark upon the career of an artist is a very 
large and ever-increasing one. This does 
not mean that nature is bestowing her gifts 
of imagination and expression more gener- 
ously now than ever before, but that 
hundreds, I might say thousands, of young 
people select the life of an artist as being 
the most interesting and sympathetic. 

The question is not now that of laboring 
for years, perhaps, as the servant of an 
artist, at his beck and call, doing all the 
obscure and mechanical portions of the 
master's own work, under his direction. 

In these days the very agreeable initial 
experience of the art student at the art 
school, together with the possibility of his 
being a great artist some day, are enough 
to tempt him to dare the uncertainties of 
the final outcome. Take such an one and 
send him to college. It is more than 
probable that the majority of youths of this 
type would be diverted by college life and ex- 
perience from a profession for which they had 
no natural gifts. How, then, about putting 
the really gifted and impressionable mind to 
this test? Shall we lose it to some other 
profession where perhaps perception and 
originality are as much called for? If this 
impressionable and still, on account of his 
youth, nebulous being, cannot stand the pro- 
cesses of college life, and come out with his 
individuality and sensitiveness unchanged: 
if his talent is not robust enough to stand 
it, perhaps it is better that he, too, should 
turn to a profession less "temperamental." 

By this it seems that the weeding out 
process undergone at college is likely to 
reduce the ranks of those longing to under- 
take the high adventure of Art quite con- 
siderably, and we have the paradox of a 
case where cultivation may prove the 
agent for diminishing our product in bulk. 

It is obvious, therefore, that all those 
whose leaning toward an artist's life is based 
on something other than real aptitude, 



must be considered as not belonging within 
the strict lines of the subject. The class 
is very small of those who have talents that 
might finally result in a real contribution 
to Art. 

Supposing such an one to have em- 
barked on his college career; might not 
several hours a week of drawing from the 
antique, several courses in the History 
and Philosophy of Art be an admirable 
way of storing up material for the future? 
These are methods that will occur readily 
to the educator, and surely it is well that 
they should be open to the choice of the 
student, but let it not be taken for granted 
that they are his form of cultivation "par 
excellence." If his watchful advisors see 
in his personality something, yet nebulous, 
which suggests future potentialities, let 
it be always remembered that the artist's 
mind, even in embryo, can only increase 
its force by fusion, not by annexation. 
It is the very opposite of the kind of mind 
that is, as it were, the possession of an 
individual. The latter type of mind is 
something like a great cabinet, with in- 
numerable pigeon-holes, from any one of 
which its owner can take out the fact or 
the idea he wants and use it. With such 
a mind it is almost a passion to add more 
and more pigeon-holes and fill them. He 
is by no means cold in his quest, and his 
volition enters into such a practice much 
more than it ever could into the mind of an 
artist. 

The born artist is not a collector of any- 
thing until perhaps he has got through 
creating. He does not even try to collect 
impressions. He is a melting pot into 
which material may be poured. 

If the heat and fusion are sufficient, the 
matter will be assimilated, good or bad, and 
will appear in some form, later on. One 
thing may be counted on : whatever goes in 
will have to pass through the crucible, and 
will probably come out something else. 

This makes the education of the artist, 
that is the education that is applied to 
him by experienced elders, something 
quite different from the obvious method. 
This does not imply that a young person 
whose potentialities are only possible 
should be treated as if he were an abnormal 
or superman. Nothing could be worse 
for him than this. 
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Sorrow, neglect, obstacles, are the food 
on which talent thrives, if not too long 
endured. 

Talent is like a fine silk cord. Try to 
break it, and you will cut your fingers first. 

It may be neglected, it should never be 
petted. Also to return to the melting pot 
again. If we should throw in our History 
of Art, it might appear later as a lively 
hatred of histories of all kinds, and our 
Philosophy of Art (by a German, perhaps,) 
may only result in the immorality of 
examination dodging and bad marks. 

For it must be remembered that if, as 
the slang is, he is "any good," our boy 
will already have feelings, shy and secret, 
about Art. There will be a dream tissue 
somewhere above him, and he will deeply re- 
sent any attempt to materialize or classify 
it. He will indeed be greatly favored by 
heaven if his dream-tissue be allowed to 
float about his head without being touched 
by himself or anyone else during his college 
years. Incidentally let it be suggested 
also, that since our Art schools are so ably 
organized and so complete now, courses 
in the Histoy of Art, or in the lives of great 
artists, might be offered in them, and that 
the students should be obliged or at any 
rate encouraged to take them. They 
would be an admirable mental tonic to 
the average art-student. 

Perhaps it will be as well now to take a 
typical instance (paradox again), for we 
have, to begin with, to cross out the major- 
ity of persons who become artists. We 
are dealing with a very small privileged 
minority, who do, in a way, need help, 
because most of their privileges are very 
much against them as artists. We have 
to cross out that great class to whom the 
degree of A.B. is an impossibility, but from 
which more than often great artists are 
recruited. The poor, the obscure, the 
children of mechanics, laborers, small 
shop-keepers: people in fact who have to 
earn their living after, or perhaps before, 
the age of twelve or fourteen. 

Let us take as an instance from the 
privileged class, a really gifted boy, a great 
deal more gifted than anyone has guessed. 
He has shown no evidence of this except a 
few queer drawings, but has manifested 
great resource and ingenuity at times, most 
unexpectedly: such as inventing the means 



of saving a cat's life from an unaccountable 
position on a roof. He has been known to 
pass from a languor almost amounting to 
lethargy, to the most intense and sustained 
ebullition of energy toward an end per- 
ceived by no one but himself. 

In an old portfolio his mother one day 
found some verses in his unformed hand- 
writing about dew, and grass, and the smell 
of the woods after rain. She read them 
guiltily and hid them again, knowing she 
had no right there. His parents feel rather 
anxious about his future, because of his so 
quickly and determinedly rejecting all 
suggestions about his future profession. 

It is finally extracted from him that what 
he really wants is to be an artist. It is 
urged that he have an education first. 
He consents. His entrance at college is 
about in the average. He is never very 
happy, as he never feels quite at home in 
any circle. He is always too young or 
too old. Every now and then he surprises 
his masters: at one time by his dullness, at 
another by his easy mastery. He draws a 
design for a new class seal which surprises 
everyone. Some said they did not know 
F. had ever taken lessons. Others said 

he got it done at 's. The fact was, he 

had never drawn a seal before nor thought 
much about them. He had come across an 
old book once at home. It had many 
illustrations. He had spent an afternoon 
with it when he should have been doing 
something else. In such ways does an 
artist feed himself. 

We will not proceed further in the history 
of this rather fascinating youth; only 
taking him as a type, though paradox again, 
there is no such thing as type among artists 
of real value. They are of course all in- 
dividuals. But what had better be done 
for him during his college course? 

Any kind of what is called manual train- 
ing is rather impractical. The work that 
might be laid out in the way of modelling, 
carving, etc., and the small amount of time 
that is possible for it make it too fragmen- 
tary. Not that more time should be given 
to these things in the university program, 
but, since this cannot be, the only method 
possible is too superficial for the really 
creative artist to be. He would gladly 
linger in a carpenter's shop, and watch 
his devices and fittings. His curiosity 
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would be unbounded in a house painter's 
cellar among the varnishes and cans, or 
in a stonecutter's yard; and he will visit 
the room where the casts from the Antique 
have to suffer the shame and martyrdom 
of being a despised preliminary to the life- 
class. He will not much wish to go there 
while the class is in session, for he hates the 
idea of making "one of those drawings," and 
although he has a marvelous vision of a 
beautiful one, he humbly believes himself 
incapable of making it, as indeed he is, 
unless he had time to try. 

The genuine artist must take a deep hold 
or none at all, and a "grazing touch" is as 
nerve-rasping as a Sapping blind or a loose 
tooth. 

I am well aware that in some of our 
universities the department of fine arts 
provides for the most profound researches 
into the theory of design, and when I speak 
of "grazing touch" I refer only to the at- 
tempt to provide for practice with ma- 
terials. If the student has the making of 
an artist, who will be a painter or sculptor, 
and who will turn eventually to one of the 
many channels where color or clay in a really 
material sense is used, none of the limited 
possibilities for practice that can be offered 
to him, inside the college sphere, will be 
of much use to him. 

During his college years the prevailing 
currents will be too strong for the impres- 
sionable and eager youth to oppose to 
them his still embryonic gift, which, how- 
ever, may perhaps be worn down and away 
by friction and attrition. In my opinion 
almost nothing of a direct and immediate 
means of cultivation can be used or applied 
fruitfully; but undoubtedly the under- 
graduate's choice in the matter, of course, 
may greatly influence and enrich his future 
creative power. 

I believe that the broader, I might say 
the more cosmic, these are, the better; 
and they should be chosen not so much 
for acquiring information as for enlarging 
his view. It is not advisable for him to 
enter upon a very large range of studies. 

One cannot look over the official registers 
issued by the universities without being 
impressed by the liberality of choice of- 
fered to students. Certain requirements, 
however, have to be met for winning a 
degree. It is not possible here to suggest 



except in the most general way the sub- 
jects which the coming artist would do well 
to choose. Certain kinds of science; 
mathematics, in its infallible sequences 
would be sympathetic to the artist's mind, 
for he loves cause and effect, and to find 
the resting places of thought. All sorts 
of origins are food for him, more than 
developed subsequent conditions. 

To specify for a moment, the origin 
and history of Man upon the earth, as far 
as it is known, with what accompanies 
and surrounds it, will acquaint him with 
what it is most essential that any creative 
intelligence should be aware of, his place, 
his very small place, in the sphere of being, 
and also of his high charge as frontiersman 
and torch bearer. Also in this study the 
student will come across the first gropings 
of the art spirit. Gropings do I say? 
He will discover that twenty thousand odd 
years ago works of Art were created which 
are examples of noble synthetic achieve- 
ment. Many artists now are trying to get 
back to them. With small success, how- 
ever, for Art cannot be twice born. 

It must be remembered, too, that the 
artist does not enter upon his life as such, 
and find himself based solidly, like the 
business man, or the lawyer, on abso- 
lutely accepted conditions which no one 
can gainsay because they have been 
proved. Accepted conditions are almost 
as fallible as the superficial dashes this 
way and that, which can so easily be mis- 
taken for new eras. When the young 
artist finds himself in a clique of apostles 
of some new light, which they aver has 
never shone before and which is going to 
change everything, it will be far more 
possible for him to keep his footing in the 
shallow rapid current, if he is tall enough 
to see the shore on either side and know 
where he is. He will be able to smile at 
half-baked theories, and he will know what 
tests to put to them. He will not be averse, 
either, to learning when and where he 
may, following the example of the sages 
of all time. 

There can be no real freedom without 
wisdom, and that is what his years in col- 
lege should bring him. And in his later 
years when achievement gives him the 
opportunity to be a directing force among 
the artists of his time; when his influence 
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on juries for exhibitions, awards, etc., 
calls for his vote, the depth of his culture 
will be an important factor in his usefulness. 

I think the advantages from the study 
of the classical languages, especially Greek, 
as a part of his college program, cannot be 
overestimated. He cannot study Greek 
without becoming familiar with Greek 
life and thought, and the conditions that 
produced Greek Art. 

If he is really penetrated by its essential 
significance, he will be in no danger of 
becoming a classicist, or of mistaking 
archeology for Art. 

Then it seems, too, that the artist should, 
rather than any of the other modern lan- 
guages, really know French; if not to 
speak it, to read it as easily as English. 
Not only so that he may be familiar with 
French criticism, but that the element of 
perfection in the French language, perfec- 
tion and clearness, in elasticity, we might 
say, may show him how far possibilities 
of thought expression can go, and he will 
require the same testimony in his own art 
and in the productions of his contem- 
poraries. Moreover no one unfamiliar 
with the French language, and so with 
French thought, can possibly know the 
joys that he has missed; joys especially 
sweet to the artist, of the thing admirably 
well done, not set up and labelled in a 
museum, but lying before him upon the 
page of a book, burning quietly there and 
warming his tepid heart. 

It is impossible here and now to go into 
an examination of all the branches of study 
that might fertilize the mind of a young 
artist: but it may be averred, that if shells 
of studies and crammings for examinations 
are futile for the average student, they 
are worse than useless for the artist-to-be. 
They are, indeed, positively pernicious, 
for they form insincere habits of mind. 
Mental probity is the artist's indispensable 
guide, and getting through somehow, or 
pretending to get through, that is, a shoddy 
shuffling method, is the unpardonable sin 
in Art. 

What he has managed to seem to know 
of a course will be worthless to him as an 
asset, and the only practice the artist will 
get out of this will be in the ingenuity of 
the dodge he used; for the artist spends 
his life in inventing ways of doing things. 



How much will the artist gain from the 
social side of college life? Not much. 
It will add nothing to what his personality 
may manifest of itself in his art, to have its 
corners shaped away in order to conform 
to an accepted type, that of his class and 
the societies to which he may belong. 
Many business men look back upon the 
precious period of their college life as the 
only social episode in their existence that 
really had the zest and charm they fail 
to find later in the results of money- 
getting. 

An artist is always young, and if he has 
real individuality he will always have a 
good share of sympathetic human inter- 
course. And when he does not, when he 
is lonely and shut in, the best idea he may 
ever have may germinate. 

How about athletics? He will un- 
doubtedly wish to take part in them and 
to excel, and his ingenuity and natural 
gift of expression will be decidedly felt. 
The question is, will successes in this field 
make up to him for having spent four 
years of the blossoming period upon arts, 
for foot-ball, base-ball, rowing, etc., are 
arts as well as sciences, which do not in 
their essential quality of team-work pre- 
pare him for the game, for art is in some 
respects like a game which he will have 
to play alone. 

How about the question with which we 
might have begun this discussion as well 
as ended it? 

Will it not be too late, after his college 
years, for him to begin to learn his craft? 

This question would not be so difficult 
to dispose of if our youth were of the sort 
who enter college early. The boy who 
enters college at sixteen, has a mind so 
naturally collective that school examina- 
tions have been hoops through which he 
has leaped from the back of a fine memory; 
he also has a power of instant and complete 
concentration which can be counted on for 
any subject. 

This is not the material from which artists 
are made. Our youth is a rather re- 
calcitrant and uncertain subject, and he 
may be twenty-four or five before he is 
ready to begin his serious work as an artist. 

Strangely enough, judging from a num- 
ber of instances, it may not be on the 
technical side that he may fall short. In 
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plastic art, unlike music, there is nothing 
that corresponds to the physical force and 
flexibility achieved by years of scale and 
exercise playing. Granted a gift, a real 
gift of expression, and a vital vision of the 
subject, and it is astonishing what may be 
done before years of what is called practice 
have been spent. It sometimes seems as 
if the preliminary stages, and even the use 
of materials, had been learned in a previous 
existence. 

Where failure may be, however, in the 
late beginner, is in the force of his message. 

George Meredith says: "Youth has an 
edge which it is desirous of blunting." 
It is irremediable that this edge should be 
blunted on anything whatsoever before 
it is applied to the supreme object, and 
the natural channel of expression should 
be carved deep by impulse before there has 
been time to doubt. The years from 
eighteen to twenty-five can hardly be 
spared, emotionally, from the life of an 
artist. 

The question of sending the future 
artist to college (supposing one had guessed 
his future correctly), or of launching him 
at the age of sixteen or seventeen on his 
serious art studies, is a very delicate one, 
and absolutely no rules can be laid down. 
The real sphere of Art cannot be reached 
without sacrifice of many kinds. The 
price is high, and gold is not the medium 
of exchange. Great expenditure must be 



made with uncertain promises of return. 
We all feel, in these days, that in any 
sphere, where it is possible, a college educa- 
tion should precede every start in life. 

It is hard that it cannot be pointed to as 
the best first step in the artist's life, since 
it is so in nearly every other. Given all 
that a college education might add, would 
add, if well-directed, to the whole nature 
of the artist, it is still unequal. 

There is nothing that the university 
can give to the artist that can make up 
to him for the breach in his life and the 
loss of those years. Nevertheless, if the 
college life is chosen, the one important 
matter is that cultivation rather than educa- 
tion in his own field will yield the greatest 
return. Fertilization rather than planting. 
Let the youth be ready for the seed. Let 
the rich soil have been put in; that is the 
best that can be done for him. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that 
because one has to state the viewpoint of 
an artist thus candidly, it is not regrettable 
that there is not room for the full benefits 
of the university in the life of an artist. 

What the Fine Arts Department can 
do for the undergraduate in general is 
inestimable. It remains to the artist to 
be grateful to such movements as that of 
the College Art Association for bringing 
a new and vital interest in Art to what the 
universities offer to the youth of this 
countrv. 



EARLY AMERICAN PORTRAITS AT THE 
CLEVELAND MUSEUM OF ART 



BY HAMILTON BELL 



THIS is the day of specialists and speci- 
alization and it is therefore not to be 
wondered at if even our Museums, whose 
mission, one would think, is to be electric 
should reflect to some extent this spirit of 
the age. 

For instance, no Museum can hope now 
to compete with the collection of Far 
Eastern Art of the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston, which therefore must be regarded 
as par excellence the special Museum of this 
art. 



The new Cleveland Museum of Art is 
proposing, among its many activities, to 
devote itself more particularly to the early 
art of this country; surely a commendable 
and patriotic ambition. 

It is gratifying to be able to announce 
that a propitious beginning has been made 
in the acquisition of two portraits by Cop- 
ley, one a three-quarter length of Mrs. John 
Greene, "Catherine, daughter of Governor 
William Greene of Rhode Island, wife of 
John Greene of Boston" (Frank W. Bay. 



